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that the King was a Catholic and to counsel them to avoid offensive
expressions. James had been able to put a stop to the national anti-
Catholic demonstrations on Queen Elizabeth's birthday and Guy
Fawkes Day, but the congregations could not forego their pleasure in
the anti-Catholic sermons at a time when the accession of a Catholic
king had revived their fears of Rome. When the brief for the collection
for the Huguenots came to be read in churches he was very apprehensive
that the exhortations to subscribe would be reinforced by violent
diatribes against the Catholics, and he did what he could to restrict the
clergy to a bare reading of the brief. But he had no control over them
in this matter, except that in a few cases he was able to show his dis-
pleasure by dismissing from posts in his gift clergy who offended him,
and by stopping their pensions.

The matter was brought to a head early in the summer of 1686, by a
sermon delivered by John Sharp at his church of St. Giles in the Fields.
Sharp was a man of high character and attainments; in addition to his
metropolitan living he held the Deanery of Norwich, and after the
Revolution he became Archbishop of York. He had received an anony-
mous letter purporting to have been written by a man whose Protestant
faith had been shaken by Catholic arguments, and the sermon in
question was intended to solve the doubts of his correspondent. In the
report which was made to the King it was alleged that Sharp had been
less discreet than a man of his wisdom could be expected to be, and in
particular that he had reflected on certain sheets in Charles's hand-
writing which had been found among the late King's papers and
which summarised the reasons which had induced him to embrace the
Roman Faith. James was furious, and he determined to make this a test
case. Compton, Bishop of London, in whose diocese the sermon had
been delivered, was peremptorily ordered by Sunderland to suspend
Sharp; Compton replied with perfect propriety that it was not in his
power to suspend anyone from his ecclesiastical functions unless and
until he had been found guilty of offence by the appropriate ecclesiastical
tribunal; at the same time he privately requested Sharp to desist from
preaching pending a settlement of his case. But James had no respect
for any law which interfered with the direct operation of his power:
he determined to strengthen his hands against the clergy by instituting
a Commission with summary powers, and he was no doubt influenced
In this decision by a desire to settle his long-standing account with
Compton.

In July 1686 he declared in Council his intention to set up this tri-
bunal, and gave as his object "the prevention of indiscreet preaching".
But he had much more in his mind than the pulpit attacks on Catho-